



PREFACE. 


The Author having been called upon for a Fifth 
Edition of these Hints relative to tho forms of Ships 
and Boats, returns his best thanks to the Public for 
the gratifying compliment paid him. 

The whole has been carefully re-perused by him, and 
he has added some subsequent experiments to this New 
Edition, which he hopes will prove acceptable. 

WILLIAM BLAND. 
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EXPERIMENTS 


THE FORM OF SHIPS AND BOATS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Much difference of opinion having of late years pre¬ 
vailed respecting the true form of Ships and Boats, I 
have been induced to make a Series of Experiments 

with models of wood, for the purpose of ascertaining, by 

a careful notation of results, what may be considered as 

the governing laws; anil I flatter myself I have been 

successful, in some measure, in detecting a . few of the 
leading principles which influence the speed, the sta¬ 
bility, and the safety of vessels impelled by the wind, 


CHAPTER I. 

This chapter contains the particulars of experiments 
undertaken to gain* a knowledge of the laws of water 
with regard to the head resistance it makes against 
bodies floating upon its surface, and impelled forward 
by some force—as the wind, the oar, and stout. ' 

To this end, four pieces of deal were solectS^ gf the 
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laments to ascertain the Law of Stability a* regartk 
the Increase of Length, the Width, and Thickness of the 
Floating Bodies being constant. 












preserved at or just -within the level of the surface ol 
the water of the floating body. 

Let it be here repeated, relative to all the above ex¬ 
periments, that each piece of deal sunk in the water to 
half its depth or thickness: therefore, their respective 
centres of gravity were always on a level wiih the sur¬ 
face of the water. 



Let abcd be a circle, and the point E the centre. 
Again, let a b c D be a square,. and the point E the 

Now let the circle be the section of a cylinder, .the 
point e will be the centre of gravity along the axis. 

And let the square be the section of a solid parallelo- 
piped, the point e will be the centre of gravity along 

It is well known that both these bodies, when put on 
water, will roll any way or on any side; in fact, possess 
no stability. But cut off a .slice, f g, from each, and 
they become tumblers; and the part from which the 
slice has been-taken will always afloat uppermost. 

The cause is in consequence of the centre of the 
centre of gravity of the two bodies having descended 
proportionally below the original centre of gravity E, 
it being the law of the centre of gravity to d es ce n d to 









It has been stated above of water pressing equally in 
til directions; but in the present instance let its force 
be resolved into two directions only, and the line k d, 
or its equal g h, be the horizontal and overturning 




























Mbits the mode by which the testing of the speed was 



First. The form of the model selected was that of 
ah isosceles triangle, having the perpendicular distanoe 
















>f their respective speeds according to this Table, C. 

















ably inferior to the one with parallel sides ; the propor¬ 
tion in speed of the parallel sides to that of the tapered 




sides : : 3 : 2 ; and as respects stability, the parallel¬ 
sided model had very greatly the advantage. 


Again, experiment made between two models of the 
same form of bows, &o., as those just tested, but with 
the bodies of each lengthened to 18 inches; one having 
the sides parallel, the other tapered ; indeed, both after 
the forms of No. 4 and fl, but longer by.6 inches. The 
. weight of each equalled 1 lb. 7 oz.; thickness, 1J inches. 

The speed, in this instance, between these models 
was not so dissimilar as in the trial with the two 
former models (Nos. 4 and 5); but still the tapering 
proved injurious, and in the proportion of 5 : 4. 

' In the experiments here given, they prove' most 
. dsoidedly that tapering the wholo length of the body 
Of a ship is very detrimental to speed. 

.■ The experiments next undertaken relate to the taper- 














required the additional weight of 8 oz. to be put into 
the former to reduce its speed to an equality with the 


Experiment 25. 

Upon shaping the* parallel sides only to the curvi¬ 
linear form of the swifter model, the speed of it was so 

were then sufficient to equalise the speed of both. 

Experiment 26. 

The curvilinear sides of the original parallel-sided 
model were next reduced to straight lines, the convexity 
of each being removed ; and when tested with the swift 
model, it was found to bo considerably injured in its 
speed, having lost, by the alteration of the curves to 
straight - lines, to the amount of oz. in weight; 
because the now straight-line tapered stern required 
the additional weight of 4$ oz. to be put into the 
swifter model, to equalise their speed, instead of 8 oz. 
when the sides were curvilinear. 

The curve employed in the foregoing experiments 
was the segment of a circle, which Hubtended at the 
centre of the length of the straight line in the propor¬ 
tion of l of an inch in 6 inches. . The angle of tho 
tapering, measured by straight lines, was 10°. 


Having altered the curvature of the sides in another 
model, and from the subtension of £ inch to $ inch in 
6 inches of the length, the speed upon trial wa b proved 
to be deteriorated to the amount, in weight, of 1 oz. out 
of 2 oz., the previous speed, or injured by one-half. 














the curve in the promotion of speed over the straight 
In this experiment is seen greater breadth of beam, 





equal, indeed, to one-fourth; yet, by the adoption of 
the curve in question, equal speed is obtained, owing 
in part to the same weight floating shallower than tho 


Experiment 29. 

Segments of circles of different diameters were 
further applied and tested against two parallel-sided 
models; one of the same breadth of beam, the other of 
less beam by one-fourth part; all three, however, of 
the same weight, 23 ounces. 


*<3 



Scale, | inch to 1 inch; thickness, 2 inches. 


The first trial took place between the models A and 
0. The result gave the Bpccd of C to be greater than 



* experiments relating to the middle. 31 

A in the proportion of 5 : 4; or taken in weight equal 
to 8 oz.; because the model 0 required to be loaded 



with that weight extra, to retard its speed to an equality 
with the speed of A. 


Experiment 30. 

The second trial was between the models A and B. 
In this instance’ the speed of A beat that of B, by the 
extra weight of 4 oz., because of the less head resistance 


Experiment 31. 

In the third trial the speed of the model C beat that 
of the model B, by 12 oz. extra weight. 

Experiment 32. 

The model 0 was drawn through the water, having 
its stern or sharper end foremost; and in consequence 
of so doing the speed was reduced. Moreover, by the 
sharper end going foremost, the steadiness of its course 
was in a great measure destroyed, the model requiring 
a piece of keel to be attached at the aft end to cause 
the body to preserve a straight course, and which was 
not found necessary when the bluffer end or bows met 
the water when floating upon an even keeL 

The inference to he drawn from the last four experi- 
nents is in every respect in favour, of the bird or duck- 
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shaped model C; at the same time pointing out the 
wisdom of preferring the bluffer or larger end to go 
foremost, rather than the sharper end. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The subjoined experiments were undertaken to ascer¬ 
tain the effects of the curving up of vessels from the 
midship section, both to the head and stern. To this 
end, three models were made of the precise form and 


tw of model C.—Weight, 7 . 


) inclined up. 


The model with the stem from 2 to 3 out inclined up. 



The model with both the bowe end rtern cut inclined up. 

size of C in the preceding chapter, with the exception 
of their being varied from it as delineated below: scale, 
j inch to 1 inch. 

The inclination upwards, or curves at both the bows 



EFFECTS 


CUTTING INCLINED. 
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and stern, of these diagrams, are sections of two circles 
having their centres in the same straight lmc (num¬ 
bered 2, 4) at the midship section of the diagrams, when 
produced indefinitely in the direction of 2, 4; and their 
circumferences passing through the points 1 and 2, 
2 and 3- 


The models C and D being first made of equal weight, 
were tested as to their speed ; and it was found that the 
model-D with its bows cut inclined up, beat C with the 
level bottom by 8 oz. additional weight. 

Experiment 34. 

Next, the model C was tested with E, having its 
stem cut inclined up; when C was again beaten in its 
speed, the model carrying with equal speed 6 os. extra 
weight. 


Experiment 35. 

After this, the two models D and E wore tried against 
each other, and the advantage of speed was, in weight, 
2 oz. on the side of the model D. 

Experiment 36. 

The models C and F were put upon the water toge¬ 
ther, the latter having, both its bows and stem cut 
inclined up. The difference in their speed was alto- 
'gether in favour of F; indeed, equal to 12 oz. more, for 
this extra weight was not sufficient, when put into F, 
to equalise the speed of the two models ; hut the great 
weight F already carried was quite load enough, with¬ 
out sinking too deep into the water. 

The conclusion to be here drawn is, the positive good 
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effects from the cutting or curving up of both the head 
and stem of vessels, when commenced from the mid¬ 
ship section, and extending as far at least, each way, 
as the load water-line. 

The next experiments were taken to ascertain the 
effects, as regards speed, of curving up the bottoms of 
vessels from the midship or mid-length, to both head 
and stem as high as the load water-line; or commenc¬ 
ing the same at one-third or one-fourth of the length 
of each, and leaving the middle one-third or one- 
fourth of each quite straight or uncurved. 



Experiment 37. 

A m&del 14 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2$ inches 
in thickness, weight 30 oz.; curved from middle length 
to head and stem as No. 1. 



Experiment 38. 

The model No. 2, of the precise length, breadth, 
depth, and weight as No. 1, hut having the bottom, A B, 
one-third of the length, quite level or straight. 

Ui t \o 


The model No. 3, of the same dimensions, <&c. as the 



* ON STABILITY. *>j 

preceding, but witb the bottom, A B, left flat half of 
the length. 

Result. 

No. 1 beat in speed No. 2 by lj oz. extra weight; 
No. 2 beat in speed No. 3 by 2 oz. extra weight; there 
fore No. 1 beat in speed No. 3 by 3£ oz. extra weight. 


Experiment 40. 

This experiment was undertaken to ascertain what 
might be the advantage, as regards stability, by con¬ 
structing a ship .with projecting sides, instead of carry¬ 
ing them up perpendicularly. 

Two models were made, each 15 inches long, 2J 
inches deep, with flat bottoms; but one of them 4 
inches wide with perpendicular sides, the other being in 
width at the bottom at midships 3J inches, and across 
the top 4J inches, and making an angle from tne per¬ 
pendicular of 11 

Sections of the models taken at the midships. 



Scale, J inch to 1 inch. Weight of each, 40 02. 

These models were first tested upon the water, each 
in solid wood, when the "stability of each equalled 3 oz. 
But when a part of the upper insides of both the models 
was hollowed out, which reduced their respective 
weights to 33 oz., the stability of No. 1 equalled 3± 
,and that of No. 2, 3 oz. only. 

it be observed that before either of the models 
i lightened. No. 1 sank in the water 1^ inoh, yid 



No. 2, 1| inch. After being lightened, No. 1 sank in 
the water 1| inch, and No. 2, 1J inch. 

The result of lightening the weight of each model 
from the upper part was the lowering of their centres 
of gravity, which at once became apparent in No. 1, by 
its increased stability. But the same result did not 
follow in No. 2, because of the diminished width of the 
lower line of its flotation. This proves, most clearly, 
that the mere lowering of the centre of gravity acts with 
far less effect, with respect to the increase of stability, 
than the widening of the beam, or preserving the same 
as in No. 1. 


CHAPTER IX. 

• OF THE MIDDLE LENGTH OF A SHIP. 

The following experiments were undertaken to ascer¬ 
tain the properties of the middle length, or centre body 

Three models having parallel sides, flat bottoms, the 
same form of bows, and all the same breadth of beam 


Scale, i inch to 1 inch. Weight of each 20 oz. 



(namely, 3§ inches) ; yet varying in their lengths as 
follows, but all of equal weight: length of A, 9 inches; 
B, 13£ inches ; C, 18 inches. 
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This difference in their respective lengths was made 
for the purpose of ascertaining the effects of increased 
length, with regard to speed, and the power of carrying 
weight. 

Experiment 41. 

The model A was tested by the balance-rod with B, 
and which beat in speed A, so as to require the weight 
of 8 oz. to be put into B, to retard its speed to that 
of A. 

Experiment 42. 

B being tested with C, 0 required the weight of 8 oz. 
to be put into it, to cause the speed to equal B, being 
the same difference as in the first experiment; and 
therefore the speed of C will equal the speed of A, and 
carry at the same time 16 oz. additional weight. 

The same law exists in models of a different form, 
and is instanced in the following experiments. Three 
models were tested against each other to discover the 
difference in their speed, having level bottoms, of the 
same weight and breadth of beam, but varying in their 
lengths; scale, | inch to 1 inch. 



No. 1.— Weight, 22Joz.j thickness, 2 inches. 



No. 2—Weight, 22 } os.; thickness, 2 inches. 

Experiment 43. 

' Bo. 1 was so far inferior in speed to No. 2, that jin 




No. 3.—Weight, 22J oz.; fchickacBS, 2 inches. 


Experiment 44. 

Now No. 3 beat in speed No. 2, so as to require 12 
oz. to be placed in No. 3 to bring their speed to an 
equality. 

The inference to be drawn from the foregoing experi¬ 
ments is, that additional length gives increase of speed; 
or will carry the weight through the water with pro¬ 
portional less resistance. The stability, likewise, in¬ 
creases .with equal ratio, as given in Experiment 7. 
The cause of this less resistance must arise, in the first 
instance, from the same dimensions of bows and breadth 
of beam clearing the way for the increased length of the 
after-part; and in the second, in consequence of the 
increased length, which is followed by increased surface- 
bearing ; therefore the whole weight displaces less depth 
of water; hence arises less resistance when the length 
alone is concerned. With respect to the increase of 
the breadth of beam improving speed, the cause pro¬ 
ceeds from the curves and the enlarged surface-bearing 
combined; otherwise, the result of the experiments 
{Nos. 1 and 2, &c.) would have decided to the con- 




CHAPTER X. 


FORM OF THE MIDSHIP SECTION. 


This chapter relates to the form of the midship section, 
—its importance as to a ship’s speed, and to determine 
which the experiments, as detailed in the subsequent 
pages, were resorted to. 

Four models, all of the length of 14 inches, and 4 
inches wide, having their sides parallel and bottoms 
level, of equal weight, namely 30f oz., but the midship 
section of each varying as represented in the diagrams, 
were tested one with the other ; first, to ascertain their 
speed; next, their stability ; third, their leeway; lastly, 
their burthen or floating depth. 



E3 ^ ^ 


The comparative velocities, as denoted by the balance- 
rod, were as follows:— 

Experiment 45. 

No. 1 beat in speed No. 2 by 2 oz., that extra weight 
being required in No. 1 to retard its speed till it equalled 
that of No. 2. 

Experiment 46. 

The speed of Nos. 2 and 3 proved equal. 

Experiment 47. 

The speed of No. 4 was the worst of them all, since 
' it required 4 oz. extra weight to be put into No. I, with 
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which it was tested, before its speed equalled that of 
No. 4. 

The inference to he drawn from the experiments is, 
that the curve gives greater speed than straight lines 
with angles. When the bottom of No. 4 had its angles 
cut off so as to form an ellipse, its speed was in conse¬ 
quence so far improved that 2 oz. in No. 1 were suffi¬ 
cient ; or the velocity of No. 4 became equal to Nos. 2 

Of the stability and floating depth of the above four 
models,— 

No. 2. Stability equalled 3± oz. Floating depth 1 inch. 

No. 4. Stability equalled 3 oz. Floating depth inch. 

No. 1, Stability equalled 2{ oz. Floating depth If inch. 

No. 3. Stability equalled 1| oz. Floating depth 2 inches. 

No. 4. (Ellipse) equalled 3 oz. Floating depth lj inch. 

Her^we have No. 2 possessing the greatest stability, 
and No. 3 tbe least, both being of the same speed. 
And again, No. 2 draws hut 1 inch of water, whereas 
No. 3 draws 2 inches, or double, though of equal 
weight. 


CHAPTER XL 

OF THE , LEE-WAY, OR LATERAL RESISTANCE. 

This property in a ship depends (see Experiment 5) 
directly upon the perpendicular depth at which it floats, 
and the length. The following is a course of experi¬ 
ments relative to the lateral resistance of different mid¬ 
ship sections or forms, and having reference to the 
depths of keels. 

The midship forms selected for the experiment were 








those which had been employed in Chapter X., Experi¬ 
ment 45, &c. The diagrams are again given, but with 
. the addition of keels to two of them. The results were 
measured by the length of lever, not by weights. 



c, the centre of gravity, and the dotted lines the depth of flotation. 
Experiment 48. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom .1 Weight (Each with £ in. 
No. 4. Elliptic bottom . . . Jllb. 13 oz. {depth of keel. 

Remit. —No. 1 resisted most, and equal to 1 inch 


Experiment 49. . 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom .1 Weight (Each with 3 in. 

No. 2. Elat bottom . . . .( 1 lb. 13 oz. (depth of keel. 

‘ Result. —No. 2 resisted most, and equal to 1J inch 
of lever 

Experiment 50. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom .1 Weight (Each with £ in. 
No. 3. V or triangular bottom | 1 lb. 13 07.. (depth of keel. 

Result. —No. 3 resisted most, and equal to 1 inch 
of lever, but was disposed to turn over. 

Experiment 51. 

No, 1. Semicircular bottom .[ Weight With i in. keel. 

No. 4. Elliptic bottom . . . | 1 lb. 13 02. (With 1 in. keeL 

Result. —No. 1 resisted most, and equal to 1 mob 
of lever. 
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Experiment 52. 

No. [. Semicircular bottom .1 Weight (With J in. keel. 
No. 2. Flat bottom . . . .J lib. 13 oz.(With f in. keel. 

Result. —No. 2 resisted most, and equal to 1J inch 
of lever. 

Experiment 53. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom .1 Weight (With J in. keel. 

No. 3. V or triangular bottom J 1 lb. 13 oz. (With 1 in. keel. 

Result. —No. 3 was overturned by tbe resistance. 
Experiment 54. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom .1 Weight j Each with 1 in. 

No. 2. Flat bottom . . . . J 1 lb. 13 oz. (depth of keel. 

Result. —No. 2 resisted most, and equal to 3 inches 
of lever. 

Experiment 55. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom .1 Weight (Each with J in. 
No. 4. Elliptic bottom . . .] lib. 13 oz.( depth of keel. 
Result. —No. 1 resisted most, and equal to 1 inch of 

lever. 

Experiment 56. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom .) Weight f Each with J in. 
No. 3. V or triangular bottom ) 1 lb. 13 oz.( depth of keel. 
Result. —No. 3 resisted, but overturned. 

Experiment 57. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom .1 Weight (With j in. keel. 

No. 2. Flat bottom . . . . J 1 lb. 13 oz. (With J in. keel. 

Result. —No. 2 resisted most, and equal to \\ inch 
of lever. 

Experiment 58. 

No. 2. Flat bottom . . . .) Weight (No keel. 

No. 3. V or triangular bottom) 1 lb. 13 oz.fNo keek 

Result. —The resistance equal. 
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V No. 1. Semicir 
■ No. 3. V or tri 


Result. —No. 3 resisted most, and equal to 4 inches 
of lever. 


5 >-No. 3. Y or triangular bottom) 'Weight 1 No keel. 

' No. 4. Elliptic bottom . . .J lib. 13 oz. )No keel. 

Result. —No. 3 resisted most, and equal to 6 inches 
of lever. 


Experiment Cl. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom •} Weight jWith r in. keel. 

No. 2. Flat bottom . . . .( 1 lb. 13 oz. (No keel. 

Result. —No. 2 resisted most, and equal to 1^ inch of 

* lever. 

No. 1. Semicircular bottom . \ Weight (With 1 in. koel. 

No. 4. Elliptic bottom . . .f 1 lb. 13 oz. fWith $ in. keel. 

Result. —The resistance was equal, but No. 1 over- 


^ Observations on the Results of the Lateral Resistance of 
5t- the Four Models. 

No. 1 resisted most with a depth of keel of J inch. 
No. 2 resisted most with a depth of keel £ inch, 
} inch, 1 inch, and no keel. 

| No. 3 resisted most with no keel. 

L No. 4 was beat in every instance when tested against 
i either of the others with equal depth of keel; hot vh 
- equal to No. 1 when that had 1 inch keel and No. 4 
; -had i inch keel. ^ 




No. 1 possessed the least resistance with 1 inch keel. 
No. 2. The variations in the depth of keel made no 
difference. 

No. 3 had the least resistance with 1 inch of ket'l. 

No. 4 had the least resistance with no keel. 

The scale of superiority appears to be thus:— 

No. 2, the flat-bottomed, most decidedly the best, or . 1. 

No. 1, the semicircular bottomed.2. 



centres of gravity of Nos. 2 and 4 are lower than those 
of Nos. 1 and 3. Again, the lines of flotation of Nos. 
2 and 4 are likewise lower than Nos. 1 and 3. This 
being, the case, the lateral leverage of Nos. 2 and 4 above 
the water is greater than that of the other two; and 
their leverage is, on the contrary, greatest in the water, 



particularly the triangular bottoim No. 2 floats higher 
than it would have done, had it nht been made hollow 
in part to reduce its weight down to the others. 
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'' The mode by which the lateral resistance was tested 
will be clearest understood by the inspection of the 
accompanying diagram, a b represents the upper 
surface of the models, being 14 inches long and 4 
inches wide at oh; c and d the 2 nails to which the 
lines c e and D e were attached; e f is the single 
line fixed on the end of the balance-rod f. The sides 
, of the models were rounded off as a g i, to prevent 
oscillation whilst being drawn through the water, at 
the same time partaking more of the usual form of the 
sides of a ship. 

Whilst carrying out these experiments on lateral 
resistance and keels, many instances occurred of the 
superior effects in the lengthening of a keel, over the 
deepening of one. The deepening of a keel acts directly 
and powerfully to overturn—not so the lengthening; and 
although a small addition in depth may, and does, under 
certain circumstances, improve a ship’s lateral resistance, 
yet if the depth be much increased, it so militates 
against the object sought by the great inclination which 
ensues, consequent on the force of lateral resistance, as 
to be altogether injurious. 


, OF THE RUDDER. 

The rudder is a flat frame-work of timber, ascending 
perpendicularly from the bottom of the keel to a dis¬ 
tance above the surface of the water, sufficient to admit 
of a lever being fastened to it in nearly a horizontal 
position, to move the same either to the right or left; it 
, being so attached to the stern-post by means of hooln 
and rides, or similar contrivances, as to admit of such 
lateral motion. 

The purpose of the rudder is to alter the direct course 
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of a vessel when its body is going through the water, 
and into any position the helmsman may desire. That i 
the rudder may act with full effect, it is necessary for ■ 
the water to have as direct and unimpeded coursa 
against either of its sides as it is possible to allow. 
The wider the body of the rudder is made, the greater 
the power; but in general it does not much exceed 
in sailing vessels one twenty-eighth part of a ship’s J 
length. 


The keel is that part of a boat or ship which is 
situated at the bottom on the outside, and extends in a 
direct line from the cutwater at the head to the post at 
the stem, descending perpendicularly down below the 
hull to the depth of several inches or feet, according to 
the ewe of the Vessel. Its uses are,—first, to cause the * 
floating body, say of a ship, to preserve a direct course 
in its passage through the water; second, to act as a 
check to lee-way ; third, to moderate the rolling 
motion. 

Ships formed with flat bottoms, and particularly if 
they be constructed with parallel sides, require little 
depth of keel to preserve a direct course; and in order 
to check the lee-way, a substitute for a keel is applied 1 
in the form of a sliding keel (called lee-board), sus¬ 
pended over the lee-side, as seen in barges. But when ' 
the bottoms of vessels are not flat, or do not draw the 
same depth of water at the head and stem, particularly 
the latter, the keel becomes more essential, or the ship 
will have a rotatory motion and be under no command. I 

With regard to the depths of keels, it will be need- 1 
leap to repeat what has already been given in tho 
experiments, from 52 to 62. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Having terminated the experiments relating to the 
midship section, and lee-way or lateral resistance, it 
will not be departing from the subject in view to intro¬ 
duce in this place a few examples of floating bodies, 
varied in their dimensions, and to compare their respec¬ 
tive speeds. 



Experiment 63. " 

A boat, K, 4 inches wide and 16 inches long, having 
the midship section at the point of half its length, with 
the bows and stem alike, was tested against a boat, C, 
after the formation of a bird, also 4 inches wide at 
midship, 16 inches long, having its bottom not cut up, 
the same as K. The weight of each, 20J oz. 



The boat K beat in speed the boat C by 2 os., but it* 
course through the water was much inferior te 0; 
therefore a piece of keel was necessary to remedy the 



evil. The stability of K equalled 2\ 02 . j that of C, 


Experiment 64. 

A bird : shaped boat, H, being 20 inches long and 
4 inches wide, with a straight bottom, the same as K, 
was tested against a boat, L; the length, width, and 
weight the same us H, which equalled 22 on. 




The trial of these two boats gave the speed on the 
side of H, and to the amount of 4 oz. in extra weight 
when the boat L was drawn with its stem foremost; but 
when tested with its bows foremost, no difference was 
perceptible between them in speed. The stability of H 
was 2i 02 .; that of L, 1| oz. 


On comparing the speed of H, with its bottom curved 
up, with the boat L, the difference was 12 oz. on the' 
side of H, it being so far superior to L in consequence 
of the alteration. 

Experiment 66. 

A boat, 0, of the bird Bhape, of inches wide, 28 inches 
long, weight 2 lbs. 5 oz., was tested in its speed against 
a boat, I, also of the bird shape, 4 inches wide, 28 inches 



EXAMPLES 


long, weight 2 lbs. 5 oz. I sank in the water || inch, 
and 0 sank -Li inch. 



The result gape the speed on the side of I, in the 


extra weight of 21 oz. The stability of O was 81 
that of I, 2| oz. 



Experiment 67. 

The boat 0 was tested with a boat P, of a different 
form, but of the same width of 5* inches, 28 inches long; 





. Experiment 68. 

The boat P was tested against a boat Q, being 8 inches 
wid^ 28 inches long, and weight of each 3 lbs. 4 oz., or 
52 oz. P sank in the water •§- inch, Q sank § inch. 

The boat P beat Q by 20 oz. extra weight. The 
stability of P equalled 12 oz.: that of Q, 21 oz. 



Experiment 69. 

was tested against a boat B, being 


The boat Q 





. 11 inches wide, 28 inches long, of the bird or duck 
shape, each weighing 5 lbs. 1 oz. Q. sank in the water 
. if inch, and R, if inch. 

The boat Q, beat the boat R by 4 oz. extra weight. 
The stability of Q was 25 oz.; that of R., 29 oz. 

On the Courses op Ships. 

Experiment 70. 

A model of wood 18 inches long, 31 inches wide, and 
3 inches in thickness, with the sides parallel, and the 
bottom flat and solid. 


The model A b c, when drawn on the watel by a 
line fastened to a nail at the point A, the course proved 
veiy steady, for the sides being parallel performed the 
part of a keel. On moving the line to a nail or mid¬ 
length, is, and putting the towing force in action, the 
course was steady during the time the line corresponded 
with the axis of length of the model; but at the least 
deviation from this, the head flew back and the stem 
c came forward, and the course in a direct line was 
destroyed by the model floating sideways; this is in 
consequence of the lee bow’s resistance against the 
water being greater than its pressure on the lee side 
towards and at the stern. 


Experiment 71. 

A keel of 1 inch in depth was affixed towards and at 
the stem between b and c, but this had not the effiwt 
of greatly improving the course when the line by which 
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from the water still prevailed over that acting towards 

and at the stem. 

Next, a line for towing was fixed to a nail at one- 
third of the length of the model from the bows, and a 
lee-board placed at the point at mid-lengh. The model 
when moved forward by the force being applied at the 
one-third, but acting at the angle of 45° with the long 
axis, had a very steady course. After this, the lee- 
board was placed on the side close upon the stern, when 
the course during the motion forward was rendered 
perfect. 


Experiment 72. 

The model of deal, and solid, was steady in its course 
with the towing-line fixed on a nail at a, having the 
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keel dif. When the line was removed to a nail at B 
the head flew away from the force applied. An extra 
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course proved very steady, on being towed at the 
ungle of' 45°, with the model’s axis of length. How¬ 
ever, on increasing the towing force sufficient to cause 
the model to heel, the head in consequence retreated, 
and the stern came proportionally forward. 

Experiment 73. 

A model of an East Indiaman, 28 inches long, and 
5J inches wide, or beam. 

The towing-line was fixed at 8 inches from the head 
towards the midship, and when the model was pnt in 
motion the course of it proved steady, being drawn at 
the angle of 45°. But on removing the towing-line to 
a nail at mid-length, or 14 inches from the head, and 
at the place of the centre of gravity, lengthwise of the 
model, and then towing forward, the course was only 
steady so long as the towing-line remained parallel 
with the axis of length, since the head yielded to tho 
resistance of the water on the lee-how. 

It was observed of the model during the experiments 
to sink deeper into the water at the head than it did 
towards and at the stern: that is to say, the water 
ascended up the hows, and in height proportioned to 
the increase of the speed. When the towing force was 
so much increased as to cause the vessel to heel on one 
side, the head flew up into the wind, in consequence 
of the stem part of the keel and rudder sinking less 
deep in the water, by the vessel lying upon its side; 
therefore the keel being thus inclined out of the per¬ 
pendicular, the pressure of the water upon the oft part 
of the model became proportionally reduced, which 
destroyed the balance which before existed between the 
bow and stem. 

From the foregoing experiments it appears that a 
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large cutwater and deep keel, or a good foot, as it is 
named, are decidedly injurious to a direct course with 
wind near or upon the beam, by causing in no small 
degree the tendency of the head .to fly up into the 
wind, from the resistance the water meets with against 
a prominent foot and bows. To counteract in some 
measure this evil propensity of a ship, is by sails on 
a bowsprit; but these sails, though they, from the 
angle at which they are fixed, lift the bows in some 
measure, as well as force forward a ship, yet place the 
centre of force of all the sails very far towards the 
head of a ship, and thus cause a greater pressure of 
the bows itself upon the water, accompanied by deep 
plunging, with a reduction of speed. 

If much bowsprit sail be necessary for a ship, aft 
sails ought to be applied to palliate the evils of the 
former, Jest the wind on the sails, if a raking mast, lift 
up the stern in a degree, instead of acting downwards 
rather, which thus relieves the heavy pressure upon the 
hows. Moreover, the Btern sails cannot he placed too 
low and proportionally large for the above purpose, 
bearing in mind that the centre of gravity, considered 
with respect to a ship’s length, is, the centre of motion, 
therefore the distance from this centre, both towards 
the head and the stem, may he considered as levers, 
and are acted upon accordingly. 

Experiment 74. 

Jl model was made having the angle quite rounded 
off between the side and the bottom; extending from 
the bows to near the midship section, but on one side 
only, the other side being left with its right angle. 

When drawn by a line upon the water attached to a 
nail on the deck, a little forward of the mid-length. 






and at the angle of 45°, with the axis of the length of 
the model, it was found that the resistance from the 
rounded lee side was much less than on the right- 
angled side, against the water. In consequence of this 
difference, the centre of force of the sails of any ship 
may he placed proportionally nearer the mid-length, if 
the above be in some measure adopted. 

With regard to the steering of a ship and the steadi¬ 
ness of its course. A ship whilst passing through the 
water, whether impelled forward by wind or steam, is 
influenced very similarly to the vane on the top of a 
building to denote the directions of the wind. In the 
instance of the vane, the air moves, not the vane. In 
the former case the ship moves, not the water, generally 
speaking. How, it is found of a vane to answer quickly 
the direction of the wind when the head is small, and 
the after part, which is situated behind the pivot of 
suspension, is perpendicularly broad; so with a ship’s 
stem, keel, and rudder, having its centre of gravity as 
its pivot. 

The Experiment No. 8, and Table C, exhibits No. 2, 
with one-fifth of the base or beam for the depth of 
flotation, as possessing the greatest stability. Now, 
admitting the depth of flotation to be one-fifth at the 
midship, then the depth from the midship towards both 
head and stern must be greater than one-fifth—indeed, 
be in an increasing ratio as the distance nears those 
extremities; consequently the stability diminishes pro¬ 
portionally, as shown in the same table, C, in No. 5,. 
being inversely to the length; thus throwing the sup¬ 
port of such parts upon the superior stability about 
the midship section'; which, therefore, must necessarily 
be reduced. The annexed diagram will explain the 
meaning. 
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Let a B c i) be the model, and b d the midship section. 
Take any point in the sides b c, d c, as F, and draw the 



line F g parallel to B v ; likewise draw F H and g i 
parallel to A o, cutting B D in H and i. Now, it is well 
known, that the straight line F G equals the straight 
line H r, which is part of the line b d. h l is less than 
B n; so also must he its equal, F G. 

From hence it follows, that since B d is greater than 
F G, then is one-fifth of B d likewise greater than one- 
fifth of F G; consequently the stability is proportionally 
less. The same can be shown of every line that may 
be drawn parallel to B D between B D and the extremi¬ 
ties A and c. 

Experiments on the Rolling of Ships. 

Two pieces of deal, Nos. 1 and 2 (see diagrams), each 
14 inches long; 4 inches wide, or beam; 3 inches deep; 
and made by lead of equal weight; but No. 1 having 
a semicircular bottom, the other, No. 2, made quite 
flat, with the sides of both models perpendicular and 
parallel. 

In the centre of length of each model was inserted a 
mast 8 inches in height. 

These models were put to float on water, and each 
made to roll or oscillate by the hands on the top of 
their masts, two at a time, which inclined them to an 
equal angle, and then were let go at the same moment. 






effflgt on the model Eo. 1 with regard to its rolling 
propensity, but which was not the case with the flat- 
bottomed and right-angle-sided model, No. 2. 

After this some lead was fastened on the top or deck 
of Ko. 2, and when it was put on the water to oscillate 
as before, it did not do so, but remained inclined when 
left by the hand. 

The model Ko. 1, which had some lead placed on its 
deck to make it of equal weight with the model No. 2, 
had the lead removed and fastened on the bottom, and 
wben again made to oscillate, its motion was much 
quickened in consequence, notwithstanding the keel. 

With regard to the Centre of Gravity. 

Both models being of 3-inch deals, the centre of 
gravity.of No. 2 was exactly in the centre of its thick¬ 
ness, or If inch below the deck. This was not so with 
No. 1, because the bottom was semicircular, which 
reduced its weight and caused the centre of gravity to 
proportionally ascend, till it was found to he If inch 
below the deck ; but with the lead on the deck, it was 
raised by it up to If inch below the deck. 

The centre of gravity of No. 2 was If inch below 
the deck ; but with the addition of the same weight of 
lead as on No. 1, the centre of gravity was raised by it 
up to If inch below the deck, or f higher than without 
the lead, which rendered the model so top heavy as to 
prevent oscillation, yet not sufficient to turn it over. 

At the conclusion of these experiments a model waa 
made, 6 inches wide (see diagram No. 3, p. 57), having 
the same length and depth as No. 2, with flat bottom 
and parallel sides. This model was also of deal, and 
its centre of gravity, like No. 2, was If inch below 



the deck. Upon testing its oscillations on the water 
with No. 2, they were found to he from 10 to 12, 
whereas those of No. 2 were, as before, only 8. No 
keels were used. 

It has keen stated that the centres of gravity of these 
two models, No. 2 and No. 3, are each If inch below 
their decks; but in the square of 4 inches by 4 inches, 
it is situated 2 inches below the deck, and in the square 
of 6 inches by 6 inches, 3 inches is the place of it below 
the deck; therefore the centre of gravity of No. 2 model 
is J inch lower than it is in its square, and that of No. 3 
model is If inch lower than in its square; and in 
consequence they are to each other in the proportion of 
1 : 3 ; or, to the height above their bases, taken in¬ 
versely, as 3 : 1. 

This difference must be the cause of No. 3 model 
oscillating quicker and longer than No. 2; and t]>e same 
as regards No. 1 and No. 2. 

These several experiments seem to prove that the lower 
the centre of gravity is situated in a ship, the quicker 
and longer are the rolling motions. And on the other 
hand, the higher the centre of gravity is in a ship, the 
slower, deeper, and fewer are the oscillations, until they 
cease altogether, and are followed by upsetting. 

It further appears that, with regard to the place of 
the centre of gravity in a ship, the line of the water 
level is not the true guide for its situation, but the 
square of midship beam; taking into consideration any 
difference in the forms of the body, hows, and stem 
from that of a barge; for the narrower they are, the 
higher will be the centres of gravity of their respective 
sections. 

From the nature of the oscillations of No. 2 (having 
its centre of gravity at half the depth or thickness of 



the model, namely 1| inch, or L? of an inch, above 
the bottom) being found too deep and slow at their com¬ 
mencement, a weight was fixed on the bottom, which 
lowered the centre of gravity to 'J, and had the 
desired effect of reducing the deep rolling, causing at 
the same time the motions to be quicker. 

Now these y of an inch, the height of the centre 
of gravity in No. 2 above the bottom of 4 inches, is to 
the height of the centre of gravity of the square of 
4 inches, which is 2 inches, or , as 10 : 16, and to 
the beam as 10 : 32, or nearly as 1 : 3. 

In the 6-inch beam model, No. 3, the centre of 
gravity in the square of 6 inches, completed by the 
dotted lines, is situated 3 inches or above the 
bottom. 

In order to obtain the proportion for No. 3 as in 
No. 2, of the height of the centre of gravity, merely 
reverse "them, and say 16 : 10 : : 24 : 15. In the base 
of 6 inches there are ; therefore 15 : 48 : : 1 : 3, 
nearly. 

Haying raised the centre of gravity of No. 3 by lead 
fixed on the mast at A (see diagram), to cause the 
centre of gravity to he situated '-J of an inch above the 
bottom of the model, the oscillations are then made to 
correspond exactly with No. 2. 

Another' experiment was made with a model formed 
as the diagram No. 4, p. 57, having the hull a right 
angle, and parallel sides. This, when put to oscillate on 
the water, possessed such rapidity of motion as to far 
exceed that of the other three models, and, in fact, to 
be perfectly unsuitable for a tumultuous sea. 

Nothing has been mentioned relative to the centre 
of gravity of the displacement of the models. 

Let the diagram A B c n be the midship section of 




No. 2 model, and e f the Line of the water level. As 
before stated, the centre of gravity is in that dotted 


line E v. Let the point g be the centre of that line; 
then g is in consequence the place of the centre of 
gravity. 

Again, let E D c f denote the displacement by the 
model No. 2 ; and if the point H be equidistant from 
the points e c and d f in the parallelogram e d c f, it 
is in the centre of that parallelogram; therefore H 
is the centre of displacement, which is f of an inch 
below the centre of gravity of the model. 

Next, take the example of a yacht, and, for argument 
sake, let the' form of the midship section be as this 



i inch scalo. 

diagram, abc d, having e f the line of the water level; 
therefore the parallelogram e d c f being under the 
level of the water, represents the displacement. 

Let the point h, by the means of ballast, be the 
centre of gravity of the yacht, and admitting it to be 
equidistant from the points e o and d F, it is likewise 
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the centre of displacement, and these two centres do in 
this instance exactly coincide. 

Experiments made to ascertain the Situation of 
the Loire Axis of a Ship around which it 
Oscillates or Rolls. 

No. 1 model is of deal, and solid. No. 2 is also of 
deal, and hollowed out, having lead fixed on the bottom 




to reduce the centre of gravity down to a low point. 
The diagrams at the sides are the midship sections. 

These models, when put on water, were made to 
oscillate, and they both were observed to oscillate or 
roll on the line of the water level, and at the points 
marked o in each of the midship sections, thus proving 
the axis of their motion to be there situated. 

The centre of gravity of each is at the point a in 
their midship sections; therefore, when the centre of 
gravity of a ship is on the line of the sea level, the 
centres of oscillation and gravity coincide. 

Upon the Rising of the Bows of a Ship. 

From the experiments which were made with a 
model of deal 25 inches long> 4 inches wide at midship, 









and 2 inches deep, it appeared that for the easy rising 
of a sharp bow, it proved best t.o have the centre of 
gravity situated about ='■; part of the length of a ship 
1 aft of the centre of that length. But the consequence 
was, that the stern part sank proportionally the deeper, 
particularly as the speed increased. 

The remedy for this extra sinking of the stem can 
be obtained by an increase of the breadth towards and 
at the stem, or by an additional height of the sides. 

A few more Remarks upon Ships and Boats. 

The two model boats of deal (see diagrams below) 
were made of the same length, namely, 28 inches; of 
the same weight, 3 lbs. 13 oz.; and of equal depth or 
thickness ; but one of them having the width or beam 
6 inches, and tlio other 4 inches, with their bottoms 
flat, and their sides perpendicular and parallel. • 

With regard to stability, that of the 6-inch beam 


> 


ogle 24”. 


> 


I « s Angle 18”. 

The models on a scale of iV of an inch to an inch. 

equalled 22 oz., and the 4-inch beam 7J oz. only; thus 
being to each other in the ratio of 3 : 1. 

These models were drawn together on the water by 
means of the two ends of the balance rod attached to a 
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nail on each of their bows, and their speed, thus tested, 
proved nearly equal. 

After this a mast was fixed in each of the two models 
at the distance of one-third of their length from the 
point of their bows, the towing lines being fastened on 
them at the height of 6 inches above their decks, to 
represent the altitude of the centre of force of wind on 
sails, and they were then drawn forward as before. The 
result gave no difference in their respective speed until 
the towing power was much increased, when the bows 
of the 4-inch beam model became more or less buried 
in the water. The floating steadiness of the 6-inch 
beam model far exceeded that of the 4-inch one. 

The equal speed of these models, tested as above, is 
to be attributed to the greater surface bearing on the 
water of the wider one over that of the narrower 
(see p. ^0 of the 4th edition) and the smaller angle 
of the Sows—18°. The narrower 'model, of the same 
weight, sank lower, and thus had the greater quan¬ 
tity of deep water to displace before it, with the larger 
angle of 24° for the bows. When the angle was re¬ 
duced to 18°, the same as in No. 2, the speed was 
greatly improved by it. This, therefore, is a means— 
the bevelling of the bows—of improving the speed of 
ships With wide bows. 

During the experiments the 4-inch beam model 
seemed to be overloaded, and, in consequence of the 
centre of gravity being necessarily high, to carry with 
its own weight that which made it altogether equal to the 
total weight of the broader beam, it proved very cranky, 
which was not at all the case with the 6-inch beam. 

The 6-inch beam model has one-third more beam 
than the 4-inch one ; therefore the leverage is in the 
same proportion. Whenever, then, a side wave ap- 



beamed one, when the same evil will ensue. 

- It is the overloading of ships which has caused so 
many to founder at sea, saying nothing about the loss 
of speed by so doing. The desire to stow away and 
carry all the cargo possible, without considering the 
floating ability of a vessel, is the mischief. 

Since the stability of No. 2 exceeds that of No. 1 
in the ratio of 3 : 1, then its capability of carrying 
more sail is in tbe same proportion. If the above be 
i correct, we have tbe wide beam offering g+ehter safety 
and greater speed than tbe narrow beam, whed'ships 
and cargo together are of equal weight. The yacht 
clubs should test this. 

It has occurred to me that a mistake has long 
existed with regard to tbe form very universally se¬ 
lected for sailing-boats and ships. 

It is well known that “ there is no power without 
i resistance.” Now stability offers one means of resist¬ 
ance, and a flat bottom with parallel and perpendicular 
K sides is another; because a ship under sail, except 
before tbe wind, must have tbe least possible tendency 
to leeway, which the right angle edge, contained 
between the perpendicular sides and bottom, so largely 
, possesses, as has been already shown. 

, But when boats and ships are to be impelled forward 
' by oars and steam only, tbe case becomes altogether 
different; for nature, throughout the air, in water, 
and upon the water, has adopted the form seen in 



birds, water-fowl, and some fisb, as presenting the least ~ 
resistance in their passage through the air and water, 
m all of which stability and leeway are of little moment! ■ 
Man, therefore, did wisely in selecting some one of 
these forms for his canoe and ship, and the correctness 
of them is in a degree proved at pages 30 to 33. 

When, however, some one of the above forms is 
adopted for a boat or ship to which masts for sails are 
to he applied, particularly if of narrow beam in pro¬ 
portion to length, they must be more liable to founder¬ 
ing during a gale. For them ballast is essential, 
besides cargo, which, together, take considerably from 
the buoyancy of any vessel. Whereas cargo alone is 
sufficient for a flat-bottomed ship, if properly stowed. 

During the many experiments that have been made, 
up to the present time, with models driven by sails, or 
towing lines to represent them, it has been found that 
bowsprits witb sails attached are most essentially neces¬ 
sary to every sailing-vessel, for the purpose of keeping, 
with the help of the rudder, the head of the ship in the 
direction required. 

When, a ship is made to heel by the wind on the 
sails, her displacement more or less varies from her pbsi- 
tion when upright, and her lee how, in consequence, 
sinks deeper into the water than the windward one. 

Again, the keel towards and at the stem is inclined 
ftom the perpendicular, and thus offers less resistance 
to leeway, and as both the head and the stem parts 
present different bearing against tbe water, when in¬ 
clined, to what they do in an upright position, the, 
effect can only be counteracted by the sails on the 
bowsprit, and the moving of the rudder, to prevent the 
stem from swinging round and thus causing the head, 

to fly up into the wind. 
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Not having met with any data relative to the height 
of the sides of boats and ships above the load water 
line, I was led to make the following experiments. 

Four tin boxes, without lids, and each 4 inches square, 
but varying in depth as follows:— 

No. 1 .... 1 inch in depth. 

,, 2 .... 2 inches ,, 


These were floated on water, one at a time, and 
weighted as required. 

No. 1 was put to float with its brim J of an inch 
above the surface of the water. The water was then 
agitated, when it immediately foundered. The total 
weight, 2$ oz. 

No. 2 was then floated, and by weight made t(Tswim 
with its brim £ of an inch above the surface of the 
water. The water was strongly agitated, but without 
flowing over the brim, and it therefore floated safely. 
The total weight equalled 9£ oz. 

No. 3, when floated, &c., as before, having its brim 
also f of an inch above the surface of the water, floated 
without foundering during the agitation test. The 
total weight equalled 20J oz. 

No. 4, all as before with Nos. 2 and 3, and with the 
same result. The total weight of No. 4 was 27| oz. 

The water during the experiments was made as 
wavy and rough as circumstances would admit, and 
the proportion of £ of an inch for the height of the 
sides of the models above the surface of the water 
gives \ nearly of the beam of 4 inches; hut for greater 
safety, let it be in the proportion of 1:4 of the midship 




A boat, then, having 4 feet beam, will require its 
sides to be not less than 1 foot above the load water 
line; a ship of 40 feet beam, to have 10 feet; and a 
ship of 60 feet beam, to have 15 feet above the load 
water line. 

With regard to the head and stern, these must ne¬ 
cessarily be carried up higher, particularly the former; 
but this, however, depends in no small degree upon 
the form, since a more or less semicircular bow will rise 
with the waves, if not overloaded, whereas a long sharp 
bow will cut through them, and thus cause the sea to 
continually flood the forecastle. 

Let what has resulted from these experiments be 
taken as an approximation to the true scale, which can 
only be obtained correctly by measurements at sea. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

Having completed some of the most necessary experi¬ 
ments relative to ships, before entering upon the con¬ 
struction of a boat or ship upon the principles proved 
essential to be observed, a brief recapitulation of the 
conclusions will simplify proceedings. 

Of the Resistance of Water against the Head, of a 
Vessel .—With a square and perpendicular bow, the 
resistance is directly as the surface. 

Stability .—This acts when the width is increased 
one-balf nearly in the cubic ratio, but not afterwards, 
being as 2,7,14, 22; and when the length is added to, 
the law of stability, if the dimensions be doubled, 
operates in the proportion of 1:3; then the same 
quantity of length being continually annexed, it takes 
the arithmetic ratio. Again, the height or thickness 
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of a body being alone varied, the law of stability 
operates most when the depth, measured from the line 
of flotation on the parallel-sided body, equals one-fifth 
of the width, the centre of its gravity being on a level 
with the surface of the water. 

The Form of the Bows .—The conclusions are, that the 
sharper the fonn of the bows, the less is the resistance 
from water; and if gentle horizontal curves be substi¬ 
tuted for horizontal straight lines on the sides of the 
bows, the speed will be improved. 

The Bevelling-up of the Bows .—The effect of the 
bevelling-up of the bows is in favour of speed by di¬ 
minishing resistance, in consequence of the bows thus 
formed rising higher and higher out of the water with 

The Bevelling-up of the Stern .—The tapering of the 
sides throughout the greater length of the bocl> of a 
ship is detrimental to speed; b ut if it be commenced at 
the midship section, and the reduction moderate and a 
curve, the advantage will he great. The same benefit 
results when the bottom is gently curved up from the 
midship to the stern. 

Of the Length of Ships, all having the same Bows, and 
Beam, and equal in Weight .—The result obtained is,— 
if equal increment of length be tested, equal advantages 
will be obtained on the side of the equal increments. 

The Form of the Midship Section .—As regards speed, 
the semicircular form possesses the most, and the trian¬ 
gular one the least. Again, the flat bottom floats the 
shallowest, and the triangle the deepest, being double 
that of the former when of equal weight. 

Lee-way .—This property in a ship depends directly 
upon the perpendicular depth and length at which it is 
immersed whilst floating upon the water. 





Of Floating Bodies mined in their Dimensions .—It 
appears that the shallower the same weight can be 
supported upon water, the less the resistance as regards 
speed; consequent]}' extended surface of bearing to a 
certain degree is advantageous towards facilitating 
progress, and which a moderate curve always imparts. 
But where an extension of surface-bearing can be ob¬ 
tained without loss of speed, stability becomes directly 
increased, which is a gain in power to vessels impelled 
forward by the wind, as it admits of a proportionate 
increase in the breadth of sail, and therefore of speed. 

Whilst carrying out these particular experiments, it 
appeared, that if the angles exposed in any way to the 
water were rounded oif, greater speed ensued; hut it 
was generally at the expense of stability, and decidedly 
so if the projections be low, because the greater is the 
leng% of lever from the centre of motion. 

Curves were found to favour speed in comparison 
with straight lines; consequently the latter are to be 
avoided as much as possible wherever speed is the 
object, and the oar and steam are to be the moving 
powers. 

With respect to the general form of ships, experi¬ 
ment decides most positively that the bird or duck 
species affords the true models for comparison and study, 
since the forms of fish are so exceedingly various. 


CHAPTEB XIV. 

Much has been said upon the comparative speed of 
several models, likewise of their stability. Now, as 
stability forms the basis of the power by which the 



wind, acting upon sails, impels forward the body of a 
vessel, it will be right to take into consideration and 
calculation these respective qualifications, as possessed 
by some few of the models which have been tested. It 
is evident that those models which equalled or sin-passed 
their competitors in speed, and. at the same time had 
greater stability, will always, under the same weight, 
run away from vessels of less stability; and if this be 
admitted, it will be necessary only to investigate the 
more extreme cases of both speed and stability, one or 
two instances excepted, when the merits of all the rest ' 
follow as a matter of course. 

.First .—Let the model I, in Experiment 66, he 
selected, which is of the bird or wild-fowl shape, 4 
inches wide and 28 inches long. This, when tested 
with the model 0, also of the bird form, whose breadth 
is 5f inches, length 28 inches, and the weight lbs. 

5 oz., gave the following result: the model I beat in 
speed the model 0 by 21 oz. extra weight. The sta¬ 
bility of I equalled 2| oz., and that of 0, 8 oz. 

Now the 21 oz. extra weight just exceeds the half of 

2 lb. 5 oz. or 37 oz., the whole weight moved. The 
stability of 0, which represents the power of carrying 
sail, is superior to that of I, in the proportion of 8 oz. 
to 2J oz.; 32 : 10 : : 3 : 1 nearly. Thus, leaving 
two parts out of the three of O’s stability above that 
possessed by I, which in ounces amounts to 37 + 37, 
the weight of the model 0 doubled = 74 oz. This 
sum in favour of O is to be set against the 21 ounces of 
superior speed possessed by the model I, and in figures 
is 74 — 21 = 53 oz. 

The draught in the water of these models, each laden 
with the extra 21 oz., making a total of (37 -{- 21 o«.) 

3 lbs. 10 oz., was in tho model I, 1J inch deep, and in 
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O, I inch ; thus proving the boat with greater breadth 
of beam would, under canvas proportioned to its sta¬ 
bility, be decidedly the better boat of the two. 

Second. —The next models for comparison are 0 and 

P, in Experiment'67. These were both 5J inches wide, 
28 inches long, and each of the weight of 3 lbs. 4 oz. 
In this instance 0 proved superior in speed to P by 
2 lbs. 5 oz. extra weight. The stability of 0 now 
equalled 8J oz., and that of P 12 oz. The extra weight 
of 2 lbs. 5 oz., or 37 oz., equalled, say, two-thirds of 
52 oz., the weight moved. The stability of P is not 
quite one-half more than that of 0, but let it be so, 
which sum if denoted by ounces, will equal V- = 26 
oz., and deducted from 37 oz., the extra speed of 0, 
will leave (37 — 26) 11 oz. as the result on the side of 
O; meaning, when P and 0 are moving under sails 
proportionate to their respective stabilities, for their 
speeds to be equal 0 must carry 11 oz. more than P. 

The draught in the water of these two models, 
when of equal weight, and each having the extra 
37 oz. or total of 89 oz., was in 0 1 T ' T inch, and in P 
| inch. 

Third. —The model P again made use of to test the 
model Q, in Experiment 68. The dimensions, &c., of 
P are, width 5£ inches, length 28 inches, weight made 
equal to 3 lbs. 4 oz. The dimensions of Q are, width 
8 inches, length 28 inches, weight 3 lbs. 4 oz. The 
result, as stated in Experiment 68, was 20 oz., which 
P carried extra to cause its speed to he equal with the 
model Q. The stability of P equalled 12 oz., and that' 
of Q 21 oz. The stability of Q being 21 oz., is just the 
stability of P (12 oz.) and 9 oz. over, which equals £ of 
12; therefore } of 52, the whole weight of P, which, 
when reduced to ounces, will be 39 oz. Now, 39 — 20 
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oz. (the extra weight) leaves 19 oz. as the balance of 
speed on the side of Q. 

These two boats or models P and Q sank in the 
water, when each was loaded with the additional 
weight of 20 oz. or total 52 + 20 = 72 oz., viz., P 
i and Q, f. 

The conclusion arrived at is, the superior stability of 
Q enables it to have the advantage in speed over P, 
each carrying sail proportionate to their stabilities. 

Fourth .—From the marked speed of 0 over P, it 
will be right to compare its qualities with those ex¬ 
hibited in Q. It has been already shown that the speed 
of 0 beat the speed of P by 37 oz., and P beat Q by 
20 oz.; therefore it will require the sum of the two, or 
37 -j- 20 = 57 oz. extra weight, placed in 0 to retard 
its speed till it equals that of Q. The weight of each, 
as before given, equalled 52 oz.; therefore the^xtra 
weight of 57 oz.' exceeds it by 5 oz. The stability of 
0 equalled 8J oz., and that of Q 21 oz. From the 
above it appears that 0 has the advantage in speed 
equal to more than the weight moved ; and Q has the 
excess of stability above 0 equal to one and a half its 
stability; which, being reckoned in ounces, equals 52 + 
26 = 78 oz.; but the extra weight of 57 oz., when 
taken from 78 oz., leaves 21 oz. in favour of Q, the model 
with the greater breadth of beam. 

The depth or draught in the water of the models 
when under the double extra weight of 37 + 20, or 
57 oz., making the total weight of each 109 oz., was in 
model O If inch, and in Q If' inch. The model Q, 
from its greater breadth of beam, would beat the model 
O, provided, as before mentioned in the preceding cases, 
the surface of the canvas be proportionate to their sta¬ 
bilities. ‘ 



Fifth. —In Experiment 69, the model Q was tested 
against R. The dimensions of Q are 8 inches in width, 
28 inches long, and the weight 6 lbs. 1 oz.; and those, 
of R, 11 inches wide, 28 inches long, and weight 5 lbs. 
1 oz. also. The model Q beat in speed the model R by 
4 oz. extra weight. The stability of Q equalled 24 oz., 
and that of R 29 oz. 

The extra weight of 4 oz. is one-twentieth of 81 oz,, 
and the stability of R exceeded that of Q by 5 oz., 
which is rather more than one-fifth of 24; and, esti¬ 
mated in onnces, will, in 81 oz., the weight moved, 
equal 16 oz.; and, minus the 4 oz. extra weight, the 
measure of the superior speed of Q, leave 12 oz. as the 
advantage, ultimately, of R over Q. Admitting the 
above to be correct, then R, under sail, and of equal 
weight with Q, will beat that, or any other of the same 
long's!, but having the beam of less dimunsiona. The 
two models Q and R sank in the water S inch when 
of the same weight, and with the addition of the 4 oz. 
extra, or total 85 oz. 

The inference which may be drawn from these cal¬ 
culations is, that Q, if lengthened, would beat R ; and 
R, if made longer than Q, would again beat Q. 


CHAPTER XV. 

It has been seen in the investigations of the pre¬ 
ceding Chapter, that when any two of these models 
were of equal weight and equal length, the one with 
the greatest breadth of beam heat the other. In the 
Experiments on Stability numbered 8, and Seale C, it 
is shown, that when the thickness or depth of flotation 





beam. 

Wow, it lias been before mentioned, in tbe last Chapter 
relative to tbe depths of the lines of flotation, that 
in some instances, as in Experiment 66, in I, it ex¬ 
ceeded the one-fifth; and in others, as in Experiments 
68, 69, it was less. Upon testing a few of the models 
between one-fifth and one-fourth for the line of flota¬ 
tion, the following proved to be the ease. 

With the models I and 0, each having their lines of 
flotation situated between the one-fifth and one-fourth, 
which in the model I equals § inch, and in 0 equals 
If inch, at this depth the weight of I was required to 
be increased until it altogether equalled 39J oz., and 
model 0 equalled 78 oz. 

In the Experiment No. 66, the models I and toeing 
then of equal weight, the speed of I beat the speed of 
0 by 21 oz. Under the present circumstances, 0 ex¬ 
ceeds the weight of I by 39 oz.; therefore I has the 
advantage over 0 of 21 oz. and 39 oz., or together 60 
oz. With respect to the stability possessed by these 
two models, I and 0, it was found upon trial that I in 
stability equalled 2J oz., andO equalled oz., showing 
O to have 6 oz., or two stabilities above I, which in 
weight equals 78 oz.; hut take away the 60 oz., and 
there remain 18 oz. in favour of the model 0, when 
under sail. 

Likewise in the same Chapter, it is stated of the 
models 0 and Q, that when of equal weight 0 heat Q 
by 64 oz. extra weight. Upon causing the model 0 to 
sink in the water until its load-line was between one- 
fifth and one-fourth, it required an increase of its 
weight, as before given, up to 78 oz., and Q to equal 



152 oz. The stability which each now possessed, was 
in 0 8J oz., and Q 32 oz.; that is to say, the model Q 
possesses (let it he granted) two and a half stabilities 
above the modelO, or in oz. 78 + 78 + 39 = 195. 
However, from this sum must be taken the extra weight 
of Q above 0, which is 74 oz., together with the 64 oz. 
the extra weight in speed, and equalling 138 oz.; or 
195 — 138 = 57 oz., which number of ounces is on 
the side of Q, when under sail proportionate to its sta¬ 
bility. 

Again, with regard to the models Q and E : when 
of equal weight, Q beat E in speed by 4 oz. extra 
weight. It has been mentioned before of the model Q, 
when the line of flotation was made one-fifth and one- 
fourth of the beam, that it required the whole weight 
to be 152 oz. The model E, to be s imil arly circum¬ 
stanced, required its whole weight to amount to 292 oz.; 
and the stabilities of these two models were in Q equal 
to 32 oz., and in E, 42 oz.; therefore, in the present 
instance, E has one-third of a stability above Q, which 
in ounces equals 152 t 3 = 50; but from this sum 
the extra weight of E above Q must be deducted. Now 
the weight of E equals 292 oz., and that of Q 152; 
then 292 — 152 equals 140 oz., which, with the 4 oz. 
representing the speed of Q above R, comes to 144 oz. 
The superior stability of R has been shown to be 50 
oz.; therefore 144 — 50 = 94 oz., by which Q beats 
E in speed. 

From the above result it is clear that for the model 
E to beat in speed the model Q, it will be necessary to 
place the line of flotation considerably lower than one- 
fifth, so as to materially lighten the whole weight of 
R. But upon taking 96 oz. from E, thus leaving 196 
out of 292 oz., the stability of Q, as before, equals 
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32 oz., and that of It equals 34 oz.; and R sank in 
the water with the reduced weight down to 1-TL inch, 

. and Q also to 1 inch. The difference in the present 
stabilities is 2 oz. for R, which in ounces = 152 + 32 
c= 4f for each ounce; and, therefore, the 2 oz. of 
greater stability = 9 oz. ; and being taken from 196, 
or 19S,— 9 = 187, and 187 — 152 = 35 oz. of speed 
against It. 

Again, after lightening the model R until it equalled 
in its whole weight 152 oz., the same as the model Q, 
the stability of R was now tried and found to equal 
32 oz., equalling that of Q; and R sank only to 
If inch. 

It has been previously mentioned that Q beat R in 
speed when they were of the same weight, by 4 oz.; 
consequently, their stabilities being now the same, Q 
will, under sail, again beat R. Before, howe^r, the 
result was quite contrary, as R by its superior stability 
beat Q. This being the case, it then appears, that for 
R again to beat Q, more weight must be removed out 
of R, that is to say, until it is of the same precise 
weight as it was (as in Experiment 69), namely, 81 oz. 
instead of 152 oz. 


I .—Rile of the Difference of the Speed between the Six Modelt when towed 












Upon a review of these Tables, it will be seen that a 
maximum of weight and speed is incident to some forms 
■ of the models, and not to others. This circumstance is 
most apparent in the long bird shapes, since their sta¬ 
bilities cease to increase with additional weight, after 
it amounts to a certain quantity ; that quantity, there¬ 
fore, may be denominated the limit or maximum. But 
with the oblong model Q, and the duck-shaped model 
R, any increase of their weight is attended with an in¬ 
crease of their stability also. However, it is seen of the 
model Q, that with the increased stability, consequent 
on the additional weight, the speed is not so retarded 
by it as in the case of the model R and the other 
models; therefore advantage can be taken of this 
peculiarity for all ships intended for burthen. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

The six models just treated of were all with flat 
bottoms, and this for the sake of convenience. The 
forms calculated for service must have the curve along 
the 'bottom, as shown to be so necessary in Experiments 
33 to 36. They must have likewise the keel deeper 
towards and at the stem than towards and at the stem 
(see Experiment 5): again, the space between the 
curve along the bottom and the keel must be filled up 
at both stem and stem, and so constructed as to offer 
at the bows, from the cutwater to the midship, the least 
resistance possible to the water; and from the midship 
to the stem-post, to afford the easiest and most direct 
passage for the water, that it may act to the best ad¬ 
vantage against the sides of the rudder. 






Upon an inspection of the accompanying diagram, it 
will be seen that the part cut off the flat bottom by the 
curve ace equals nearly the triangles a b c and c d e ;. 


but since a portion of the triangles will be made up by 
the sharp bows and body situated between the keel and 
the line of curvature along the bottom, it will occupy 
the space of about half the cubic parallelograms; there¬ 
fore a quarter part only will be necessary to add to the 
depth at the midship section for the load-line of flota¬ 
tion. Upon testing the above by two models, one 
with a flat bottom, the other curved and yet left filled 
up, aS^required between the curve' and the keel, the 
displacement in the water gave a quarter part as the 
exact difference. This proportion of a quarter part to 
be added to the depth at midship, applies to all the six 
models, from their similarity in flatness; therefore the 
depth at their midship section for their load water-line 
should be increased by one-qnarter part of their draught, 
when having a flat bottom at midship. 

On turning back to those experiments which relate 
to the depths of keels, commencing with No. 48, it will 
be seen that the flat-bottomed model (No. 2) required 
no keel; likewise the triangular midship model No. 3; 
but to the forms Nos. 1 and 4 keels were necessary. 

Before deciding upon the midship section best calcu¬ 
lated for service, it will be right to criticise those sections 
which have been already tested. To this end it will 
be advisable to review the Experiment 45, where it 
appears of the triangular model No. 3, that its speed 




equalled Nos. 2 and 4, the latter having been pre¬ 
viously made elliptic. In lateral resistance. No. 3 
possessed the same as No. 2, Experiment 58. In sta¬ 
bility, No. 3 proved the worst of the four (see Experi¬ 
ment and Table, &c., after No. 47). Lastly, in depth or 
draught. No. 3 again exceeds all others. The conclusion 
to be drawn from the preceding facts is of such a 
nature as to justify the rejection of the triangular form 
of midship. 

The semicircular form of midship (No 1) possessed 
speed as one good quality; but which advantage is 
counterbalanced, first, by its circular outline being con¬ 
ducive to rolling; next, the depth at which it floats ; 
and third, its deficiency in stability. These evils, it 
must be admitted, are highly objectionable, and war¬ 
rant the rejection of the semicircular midship section, 
except where speed only is sought, when the employ¬ 
ment of iron or lead ballast can be had recourse to as a 
corrective of its instability. 

There remains to be considered the flat-bottomed 
model No. 2, and the elliptic one No. 4. 

The model 2 (as shown in experiment 45) is inferior 
in speed to No. 1; but as regards all other qualities, 
so essential to every ship, particularly for burthen, 
very far the superior,—1st, in floating depth (see 
Experiment 47) ; 2nd, in not rolling; 3rd, in lateral 
resistance (see Experiment 48); 4th, in stability, the 
means of speed (see Table after Experiment 47). 

The elliptic midship model (No. 4), as stated in the 
several experiments before adduced, is egual in speed 
to No. 2, but is slightly inferior to the same model,— 
1st, in depth of flotation; 2nd, by rolling more; 3rd, 
by having less lateral resistance; 4th, by possessing 
less stability. 

i3 



The next point to be considered, before finally de¬ 
ciding upon the midship section, is, that part of a 
ship’s midship which is above the load water-line— 
meaning the sides ; whether they should be continued 
up perpendicularly, or slightly inclined outwards, so as 
to present at the-lee-side a larger hearing on the water, 
to operate in an increasing ratio against the force of 
the wind upon the sails. 

The Experiment 40 shows that the stability of the 
model (No. 1), having right-angled sides, equalled the 
stability of the model No. 2, with its sides inclining 
outward; and when both were lightened, the influence 
of the sides which inclined outwards became apparent 
in the stability remaining unaltered; whereas in No. 1 
the stability was improved to the amount of half an 
ouncq^ consequently there appears no good reason for 
giving a preference to the bevelling-out sides, over those 
carried up perpendicular. 

From what has been elicited, it appears that any 
approach to the triangular midship section has the sta¬ 
bility improved materially by ballast or weight; for, 
in fact, it is indispensable, since there is no stability 
without ballast. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The criticism of the four models of midship section 
being concluded, the inference to he drawn from it is, 
that (No 2) the flat bottom exceeded all the others in 
the essential qualities for a ship of burthen. But since 
speed is now become so essential a quality in a ship, 
those curves must be adopted which have been proved 
so advantageous in Experiments 33, &c., Chapter VIII.; 



and m consequence, the flat bottom can only he pre¬ 
served entire at midships; thus making the addition of 
a keel absolutely necessary, both before and after that 
point. No 4, the elliptic form, comes next. When 
carrying out the experiments undertaken with the ob¬ 
ject of ascertaining the effects of additional weight, for 
the purpose of gaining an increased depth of flotation 
in the six models, it appeared that a certain few of the 
models were influenced in their stabilities differently 
from the others. 

The models in question were those which partook of, 
and approximated in their forms to, the parallelogram 
and square, and of the oval and circle; and in both 
these the stability increased with the additional weight. 
On the other hand, the long bird-shape models ceased 
to improve in their stability after a certain amount of 
weight, they having, as it were, an early limit to any 
further increase of the same. This peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic (confined almost to the two models Q and R) 
is of great moment when selecting forms for various 
purposes; and the cause of the same must be looked 
for in the narrowness or sharpness of such craft, parti¬ 
cularly towards their head and stern. 


CHARTER XVIII. 

Presuming we are thus far correct, the difficulty then 
almost vanishes relative to models or forms of ships for 
particular services. 

To begin with boats intended for speed, and to be 
impelled forward by the oar. Now, it has been seen in 
Table No. I., of the difference in speed between the six 
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models when towed through the water, that the model 
I proved the swiftest. This model in its proportion 
of length to breadth, is seven times the breadth. If 
greater speed be required, then eight, ten, or even 
twenty times the breadth may be selected, the midship 

middle of the length (see Experiment 63); but the 
utmost care will be requisite to prevent upsetting from 
its deficiency in stability. 

Eor a steam vessel upon rivers, and without the aid 
of sails, ten times the beam or breadth, as the length, 
will be found to answer very well, with the midship 
section semicircular, and at the mid-length (see Ex¬ 
periment 63), or nearly so. Here iron and lead as 
ballast will greatly improve the stability; but then it 
will aqt as an extra load to carry. 

When boats and steam vessels are to have the as¬ 
sistance of sails, the length should be about five times 
the breadth, as the model 0. 

For yachts, which are vessels for speed only, impelled 
forward by sail, and consequently requiring great sta¬ 
bility, the model K is best for the purpose. But the 
floating depth, however, according to Table IV., must 
be shallow, and therefore with a very light load, yet the 
keel with the bottom tapered should he made to de¬ 
scend down into the water sufficient to obtain the re- 
- qnisite lateral resistance, having the lower spaces filled 
with iron ballast, to further improve the stability for 
racing purposes ; the masts, &c., being made propor¬ 
tionally strong. 

Sea fishing-boats should closely resemble the model 
R also, because, although required for burthen rather 
than speed, great stability is absolutely necessary for 
the sake of safety, since such craft rarely have decks. 



pre-eminent for this purpose, particularly for the largest 
rates ; because, in the first place, the stability increases 
in a degree with the load; in the second place, because 
of the greater bearing on the water at and towards both 
head and stern ; and in the third place, because of the 
almost parallel sides, which afford every facility for the 
carrying of guns, with space to work them; but the 
draught in the water should on no account be great, for 
speed is too essential a quality to be dispensed with in a 
man-of-war. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE POSITIONS OP THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY, OF THE 
CENTRE OF LATERAL RESISTANCE, AND THE CENTRE OF 
FORCE OF THE SAILS. 


The position of the centre of 1 gravity in a ship, with 
regard to its height above the keel, should not exceed. 



when loaded, the line of the surface of the water (see 
Experiment 8, Table 0); otherwise it will lose stability 
and become top-heavy. If situated much lower than 
the water-line, the stability will certainly be improved; 
at the same time a greater strain than needful will 
ensue upon the vessel, and thus endanger the breaking 
of the masts and yards, if they be not of sufficient di¬ 
mensions to meet it. When the axis of the centre of 
gravity, considered lengthwise of a ship, exactly cor¬ 
responds with the surface of the water, the rolling will 
be easy as far as the height of the said gravity is con¬ 
cerned' ; but the form of the midship section has very 
great influence in checking or increasing such motion. 
The distance from the head and stem in a ship at which 
the position of the centre of gravity had best be fixed, 
appears to be, according to the experiment upon the 
rising of the bows, about one twenty-fifth part of the 
whole length of a ship aft of the centre of that length. 

The sole fish has the centre of gravity in the widest 
part of its breadth, which, therefore, is also its centre of 
motion. The distance of this point from each extre¬ 
mity of the fish is just two-fifths of its length from the 
head, and three-fifths from the tail; consequently, this 
gives one-fifth as the excess of leverage at the tail over 
that at the head. In a fish this is most essential, be¬ 
cause it derives its power of locomotion chiefly from 
the rapid, lateral, and curved movements of the tail. 

A ship, which is a body impelled-forward by sails, 
could by no means answer if constructed altogether 
upon the principle of the sole fish; and chiefly on 
account of the centre of gravity being so forward, as 
stated. The consequence in practice, from the great 
distance apart of the centres of gravity as respects the 
length of a ship and lateral resistance, would be a per- 
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petual conflict against each other for the centre of 
motion, to the positive disparagement of the speed ; for, 
•first, the influence of gravity would place the centre of 
motion at two-fifths of the length from the cutwater; 
second, the lateral resistance would operate to carry 
back the centre of motion towards the centre of length, 
and even more, depending on the depth of the keel near 
and at the stem ; and third, the centre of the force of 
the sails, if not situated well ahead by means of a long 
bowsprit, would be perpetually causing the ship’s head 
to fly up into the wind. From all that has been stated, 
it appears in every way impolitic to have the centre of 
gravity situated too far forward. 

' In the Experiments with the six models, it is shown 
that their centres of gravity, taken in the solid state of 
the models themselves, previous to their being hollowed 
out—and, therefore their true oentres with regard to 
length—-are situated forward and a trifle more than 
their mid-length. Now, if the centre of lateral resist¬ 
ance be influenced by the head resistance, the two 
centres, namely, of gravity and lateral resistance, would 
nearly coincide. To accomplish this point, which in¬ 
sures the perfection, in a great measure, of easy sailing 
and steering vessels, it must be done through attention 
being given to lateral resistance at the time of making 
the design,—as by well slanting the cutwater, without, 
however, losing a good foot-hold, and deepening the 
keel towards and at the stem—whose post should he 
perpendicular, as length of keel operates with the best 
effect in improving lateral resistance,—whereas the 
deepening of it acts to overturn, and thus lessens the 
resistance (see Chapter XI.): by this means the two 
centres of gravity and lateral resistance will be made 
to approximate very closely, or quite unite. Nothing 





now will remain to make perfect the sailing and steering 
but to place the centre of the effort of the sails perpen¬ 
dicularly over the two centres before named. If this 
be not effected, then, whichever way the preponderance 
of the power of the sails operates, it will, if towards the 
stern, cause the head to fly up into the wind; and if 
towards the head, cause it to fly from the wind. The 
helm, which is the tell-tale, will counteract in part 
these propensities; likewise the reduction of sail at 
either stern or head; but that must be at the expense 
of speed. 

If what has been stated be admitted to be correct, the 
two centres then ought to coincide as nearly as prac¬ 
ticable, when the steerage will be easy, and only require 
the motion of the rudder to overturn the equilibrium to 
alter the course. 

Again, the centre of gravity, though situated cor¬ 
rectly as to its height, may yet be extremely injurious 
to easy motion of pitching and rising, if the heaviest 
weights be stowed very fore or aft. Instead of which, 
they ought to be placed at or near the position of the 
centre of gravity, the object being the rendering the 
vibration like a scale-beam, easy and without plunging. 
To fix the exact plan of stowage is out of the question; 
but it is best completed at sea, correcting any evils that 
may present themselves. 

The place of the centre of gravity between the head 
and stem is ascertained pretty correctly by the surface 
of the water coinciding with the load water-line, ob¬ 
tained and bid down from a correct model. 
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CHAPTER IX . 

Since curves must be substituted for the straight line 
in the forms of the bottoms of all vessels of speed, as 
proved (see Experiments 33, &c., Chapter VIII.), and 
in consequence a keel is indispensable, the midship 
section, but particularly the parts fore and aft of the 
same, will partake more or less of the elliptic and angle 

Erom Experiments made subsequent to those already 
given in Chapter XI., but not entered, for the purpose 
of determining the perpendicular depth of the under¬ 
part of the keel at midships, from the load water-line 
of models with curved bottoms, it appeared that the 
depth to cause the greatest lateral resistance should not 
exceed the average breadth of half the beam measured 
at the points of equal distance between the midship and 
either end ; unless the centre of gravity, by means of 
heavy ballast, as lead, be made to descend proportionally 
with any addition to the depth of the keel. 

Again, as the above average depth is requisite for 
lateral resistance, then the midship form, and likewise 
the sections towards both head and stem, must be 
moulded into those shapes which will meet the object 
desired, with the least increase of displacement beyond 
the true one the vessel ought to possess when required 
for speed, as in Table IV., Chapter XV. 

Let the above be exemplified in models 0, Q, and R, 
and the diagram here introduced will assist in the elu¬ 
cidation. 





A B c D represents the half-part of the horizontal 
section of the model 0, taken at the load water-line; 
c D being the midship, and E f g h, the lines of the. 
average beam. 

No. 2.—MidaUp section o£ modol O. Scale i inch to 1 inch. 



Let i B i c be the midship section of the model 0, 
when with the flat bottom; 11, the depth as stated in 
Table IV., Chapter XV. Xow, in order to give speed 
to the model, the curved form must he applied to the 
bottom, which will cause the model to sink deeper into 
the water than before, by a one-fourth part of n (see 
‘ Chapter XVI. j, or to the dotted line A s B., 

Again, let E F equal the' average breadth of beam, 
and F the bottom of the keel; but as every increase of 
the displacement beyond iuc will retard speed, yet 
the part of the dead wood and keel from I to F requires, 
support; it can only be carried into practice by trans¬ 
ferring a portion of the capacity or displacement at and 
about c, to between i and f. To this end, let k bisect 
the straight line c I, and 6 bisect a c ; from g draw 
through k the straight line g k h. By Euclid, the 
triangles g c K, K I h, are equal, therefore their dis¬ 
placements are equal. But since the keel, from H to F 
will likewise need support, a curved brace may be 
applied from m to n, which will, however, cause some 










Ween feiead and tte^idsW ATfll ' a 

une, A b tie curve as a R ' T P ; A1 t)le had water- ' 
of E i in Kb. 2, and t * u ’ B teia B; tie depth 

m So 2, and c n T “ tke 4e P a 

The curves i k, A B f & tte ked ? *■ 

all parallel to each other, and^ratlm^rri a ”! 

' With regard to the knee e m, c s, &c., they ' 
must ke drawn parallel to the load water-line to form 
a wedge ot the hows, as repeated experiments, not 
entered, have determined this point over the bow 
curved alone; yet the outline of the said curve should 
be preserved wherever the lines touch, and made to 
take the concave form, with the express view of pro¬ 
file waves, particularly of sailing, vessels, against the 
downward pressure of the wind on their canvas. 


Let i v be the load water-line; 3 a, f s, d o, the 
" ™ and D e the one uniting wife the. dead W«£; 

the load shown alLdy in * 

be hindrances to speed, as . ^en the dead I 

a , JtrSfA' “ «• 

theW*«- - 






keel L n ; a r, g s, are parallel horizontal line:*. as in 
]S T o. 4, to form the wedge bow. The stem part, 
meaning from midship to stern, needs not (as before 
stated) the horizontal parallel line, but the curved form 
preserved throughout. The concave of the horizontal 
lines, as mentioned in treating of the hows of the model 
0, cannot he dispensed with. 

No. 7.—Midship section, of Model Q. Scale 1 inch to 1 inch. 



Let a b D c he the midship section of the model Q, 
j a b the load water-line, the depth being increased from 
i srtoAB as in diagram No. 2, s K the depth equal to 
v the average breadth of half the beam of the model ,Q. 
/ taken as in the model 0. It is seen in this instance, 
' that tho depth from I to k is less than in No. 2; there¬ 
fore the bottom may be preserved fiat at the midship, 
with a straight or curved bracket, as it were, to support 






the keel, and continued fore and aft; or it may at oroe 
take the form aa shown in the diagram by the letters 
H y x, x d being taken equal to i h, when the trir 
angles h i y, x d y, will be equal. Instead, how¬ 
ever, of either of these, the outline may be as the curve 


No. 8.—Midship section ( 


5 Model E. Scale £ inch to 1 inch. 



A B the load water-line, E T the depth of flotation, as 
in Table IV., Chapter XV., with the addition of one- 
fonrth part of the (fibs, in consequence of the curved 
bottom, making the total or one inch; which, according 
to the scale above, is half an inch, or b It; therefore, 
A B B a represents the true displacement, e k is the 
half-part of the average beam (see diagram No 1, the 
model 0, in this Chapter), in which the straight lines ' 
E F, G H, denote them; but they being drawn on the 
scale | inch to 1 inch, the average of the two, when ’ 
doubled, will make it in the one quarter inch scale, as 
the diagram above, equal to e k, k being the bottom of 
the keel. 

It appears upon the right-band part of the diagram, j 
that in order to support the necessary depth of keel, as 
T k, it must either have the timber of the bottom * 
framed at midship, as in the dotted straight line I b, or: 
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in the curved one bsyk, If in the former, then the 
displacement will be doubled when completed on both 
. sides of the model, and take proportionally from the 
speed, as recorded in Table III., Chapter XV.; if the 
latter, still the original displacement will be increased, 
but not equal in degree to the former. The keel, how¬ 
ever, cannot do without support; therefore, of the two 
evils, the latter must be preferred whenever speed is to 
be gained. 

The form on the left-hand side of the diagram, com¬ 
prehended and denoted by the curve L h n i, is graceful 
and effectual with regard to the keel; but then the dis¬ 
placement, even on inspection, exceeds more than 
double (it must be admitted) the true displacement re¬ 
quired, and therefore will take too much from the speed, 
as evidenced in Table III., Chapter XV., and conse¬ 
quently this form of great breadth for a yacht cannot 
be conveniently constructed. 

Further Observations. 

In the models having their horizontal sections at the 
load water-line after the form of a bird, or as the sole, 
it is seen that the midship section, or widest part, is 
situated at two-fifths of their length from the head, and 
three-fifths from the stem. This is Nature’s law, in 
order to counteract and balance the extra resistance 
the fore-body meets with against the air and water, to 
what the aft-body is subject. In Chapter III. it is seen, 
when treating upon the law of lateral resistance, that 
when the model was drawn forward through the water, 
as well as sideways, the centre of lateral resistance, at 
the time, moved forward also; and the estimated pro¬ 
portion equalled one-twelfth the length of the modeL 




Let this result be compared with Nature’s form, 
Take a model 28 inches long, its middle will then be 
14 inches ; divide 28 inches by 5, and the answer is 5| 
inches. Now two-fifths of 28 = 11; and three-fifths 
= lfij; and 14 — 11 = 3, or 3 inches, which is the 
distance before the centre of length where Nature 
places her greatest width in birds, and in the sole fish. 
With the model in Chapter III., one-twelfth was the 
supposed place before the centre of length where the 
centre of lateral resistance resided when the body was 
moved both forward and sideways. The proportion of 
one-twelfth will be found to equal 2} inches, and rather 
more; being certainly less than 3 inches. It was stated, 
however, that increase of the speed of the model would 
cause the centre of lateral resistance to move still more 
forward. If granted, the average, allowing for mis¬ 
takes, will he somewhere not far short of Nature’s 
distance of 3 inches. 

If the above statement be taken as near the truth, it, 
follows, that whenever the line of greatest breadth of 
beam in a ship is situated aft the two-fifths of length, 
so as to destroy the balance of three-fifths of stem 
length, the evil must be compensated for by giving an 
equivalent in extra depth of keel towards and at the 
stem. Hence, the further aft the midship section is 
placed, the deeper must the keel be made to preserve 
the due proportions of perpendicular surface of the two- 
fifths and three-fifths between the body before the mid¬ 
ship and the body aft of the midship. Now, great 
depth of keel towards and at the stem is a serious evil 
in all ships destined for shallow waters; and is objec¬ 
tionable, in another point of view, as in respect of lee¬ 
way, on account of the greater power, from increased 
leverage, to overturn. 




The forms of ships as regards beam to length, espe¬ 
cially those for merchandise, should be regulated in a 
measure by the nature of the climate and sea in which 
they are destined to navigate. For, if meant to en¬ 
counter stormy winds and seas, whose average continu¬ 
ance is above that in other climates and seas, their 
breadth of beam and angle projections ought to be 
strongly kept in view, and acted upon by the builders, 
to assist the stability. If, on the other hand, the winds 
and seas are comparatively moderate, less beam will be 
requisite, or greater length of vessel, and all angles dis¬ 
pensed with. Moreover, ships requiring much sail, in 
consequence of the breadth of beam, will need hands in 
proportion to manage the same; which circumstance, 
being an item of increased expenditure, will ever have 
its weight with the owners of merchantmen. This does 
not apply, however, to men-oi-war, whose hands are 
generally in sufficient number for all duties. 

One word more. The speed of a ship depends mainly 
upon the following:— 

1. Length, in moderation, with smoothness of body. 

2. Shallow draught, as lightness of load. 

3. Stability, particularly when for sailing. 

4. Power, from sails or steam. 

With the completion of these few hints, which have 
been derived from careful experiments, observations, 
and reflections, although upon a small scale, I now take 
my leave, sincerely hoping they will induce persons of 
far more competent abilities than I possess, to engage 
in making investigations upon a large scale, that the 
true principles of shipbuilding may no longer continue 
a mystery. 




The Dimensions of several Ships, with their respective 
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